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ABSTRACT 



Because of the current trend toward further 
education for all high school graduates, there is need to prepare 
low-achieving students for college- level work. A developmental 
program was designed for Puerto Rico Junior College to improve the 
performance of high school graduates with low academic averages and 
entrance examination scores. After a year of pilot operation, the 
"Ahead in College" program has been evaluated. It includes training 
in the basic skills and concepts of English, Spanish, mathematics, 
and several business skills. Courses in human relations, music, arts, 
and sports are also offered. Individual counseling is provided. The 
maximum program load is 17 hours a week, with no more than 12 credit 
hours. On the basis of monthly progress evaluations of each student, 
transfer is granted to the regular 2-year curriculum of the college. 
Participants in the program pay regular tuition and fees. During the 
pilot year, the program had 46 participants. Student profiles showed 
that personal and family problems had been responsible for previous 
low achievement. The performance of students promoted from the pilot 
program compared with the performance of regular students showed that 
the pilot group competed successfully. In view of this, it is 
suggested that more such programs be started to serve students with 
an average or low level of achievement in high school. An essential 
target for such programs is student attitudes and motivation. (MS) 
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The trend of tctiorrox7 is to universalize higher education. Logan 
Wilson has poii:ted out that places will have to be provided somewhere 
for all high school graduates xs’ho x^ish to continue their formal educa- 
tion. He also malces clear that this implies more diverse educational 
purposes and standards J We must add that such a reality will require 
completely new programs and approaches designed for those individuals 
with average or less ability and limited financial means. The greater 
challenge is not one of providing physical facilities or reshaping edu- 
cational purposes and standards but of designing the program, curricu- 
lum and teaching methodology that x^ill be best suited to the great num- 
bers of high school graduates that are not up to the level of achieve- 
ment presently required in the regular first year courses of college 
education. 

Junior and community colleges are already in the vanguard of th- 
effort to educate these young men and women. As Joseph P. Cosand has 

stated: 

By 1980 the community colleges and technical institutes. . . 

];\ave reappraised themselves and have decided that 
everyone in this country has the right to reach his full 
potential. If universities and four -year colleges, ob-- 
sessed with academic respectability, continue to restrict 
admissions and programs, the community colleges of neces- 
sity must open their doors wide and say: "This is your 

college. This is the people’s college." 



1. Wilson, L. , "Higher Education and the National Interest,’ in Campus 
1980 (Alvin C. Eurich, ed.) Delacorte Press, N.Y., 1968, p. 23 at 33. 

2. Cosand, J.P., "The Community College in 1980," in Campus 1980 , cit. 
n.l supra , p. 134 at 138. 



Benjamin Bloom has traced the way to success in the effort to 
extend educational opportunity by designing new approaches to teaching 

and learning: 

Most students (perhaps over 90 percent) can master 
■ what we have to teach theuis and it is the task of instruc- 
tion to find the means which will enable our students to 
master the subject under consideration. Gur basic task 
is to determine x<rhat we mean by mastery of the subject and 
to search for the methods and materials which will enable 
the largest proportion of our students to attain such 
mastery.^ 

All of us that serve in positions of leadership in the junior 
college field must face up to the ever nearer responsibility of adop- 
ting universally an open door policy. The ERIC Clearinghouse has pub- 
lished a careful study by John E. Roueche that compiles and analyses 
the projects now underway in this field. The "open-door” policy is 
defined as one committed to provide an education for aJ^ high school 
graduates and others who can profit from instruction including a spe 
cial program for those students who either score below a given percen- 
tile in placement exa^ainations or did not achieve a C average in high 
school. The Roueche study, however, included only special programs of 
a remedial nature, that is, programs directed to the remediation of 
student deficiencies in order that the student may enter a program for 

x<rhich he was previously ineligible.'^ 

This paper x^ill deal with the experimental design of a developmental 

—as distinguished from remedial— program. Even if the clientele and 
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Bloom, B., ■’ 
vol. 1, no. 
see pp. 2-6. 



Learning for Mastery," in Evaluation Comment, UCLA-CSEIP, 
2, May 1968, p. 1. For research support of our rationale 



Roueche, J.. Salvage. Redire ction or Custody? Remedial Education in 
the Community Junior College . American Ass n of Junior Colleges, 
Wash. D. C., 1963, at viii. 



general objectives are v&Ty similar j the developnental type of program 
refers to the development of skills and attitudes that will se<rve the 
student to perform better either as a college student or without higher 
education. As Roueche points out, research on developmental programs 
is nonexistent, and his report does not include data on these programs 
because they are too recent in origin for enough information to be 
available. This paucity of evidence has prompted us to share with the 
readers of this paper our experience in the design and execution of a 
developmental program for high school graduates with low academic 
averages and CEE scores, in the hope that it will promote interest in 
other institutions in this very important aspect of American higher 
education of the future. 

The Need and Origins of the Program . 

In the summer of 1968 the Dean of iidmissions and Registrar of 
Paotto Rico Junior College informed the Administration that eventhough 
press and other announcements published the requirement of a 2.0 high 
school average for admission to the College, about 175 students with 
lower averages had applied for admission, iill other accredited nigher 
education institutions in Puerto Rico also require a minimum of 2.0 
high school index for add' 5 )>';::icn. Very few cases are admitted with a 
lox^er average and only on a probational basis. Only those with a 
CEEB score of 650 or higher are admitted as regular students. There- 
fore, the students concerned had no available opportunity to pursue 
h5.gher education in Puerto Rico unless something was done. The College 
had received in past years up to 300 applications per year from high 
school graduates that did not achieve a 2.0 average in their secondary 
studies. It had been observed that many of these achieved average or 



much better (425-650) scores in the verbal p matlisnatics and english 
C.E.E.B. aptitude tests. This fact showed and ap parent x ncongrait^r ^ 
between demonstrated aptitude and previ o us performance in hi^h school . 

A statistical analysis of this group’s indexes and scores revealed 

the following: 





TABLE I: 


COi^IPARATIVE 


INDEX Ai® SCORE 










CB’EB Test 


Score 




Students 

Admitted 


Other 

Applicants 


Students 

Admitted 


Other 

Applicants 


liaximum 


3.5 


1.97 


1910 (637) 


1652 (550) 


Median 


2.4 


1.32 


1339 (463) 


1311 (437) 


Mininium 


2.0 


1.33 


930 (310) 


1037 (344) 



It was easily ascertainable that the high school average and not 
the CEEB test perf orj..?.£ice had been the deteminant factor for refusing 
admission. The administration was conscious that tv70 decades ago the 
College h?.d been born on the basis of a remedial course offered by a 
high school of corimerce for high school graduates. On the basis of 
this fact and experience, the College decided to experiment with a 
pilot program offered to 100 of the applicants, to determine whether 
such a program could be succesful in developing in the students the 
necessary skills to perform in college at a higher level of achieve- 
ment than they had performed in high school. 

The College’s assumption was that many of these students may have 
had such low averages in high school because they didn’t have opportu- 
nities afforded to others, and not necessarily due to a lack of capa- 
bility. The program was designed to give these students the opportunity 
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to serve themselves an?, the comiTunity , an opportunity that would have 
been denied them without a specially designed program. 

The College was encouraged by a memorandum of the Middle States 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools j which reads as follows 2 

Many Colleges and universities, in recent months 
and years, have devised special programs and policies 
to meet the particular needs of the pre-college segment 
of the student population whose social, cultural, educa- 
tional, economic-,,, that is to say, disadvantaged, status 
has not pemiitted the development of those qualities and 
circumstances which normally provide ready access to 
hegher education. This is all to the good,^ 

This is the first time in the history of Puerto Rican education 
that a prograiu is designed to serve the disadvantaged and underachiev- 
ing student at the superior education level. It is based on Council 
of Higher Education official data that shows 24,946 students will 
graduate from high school in Puerto Rico by 1975 and only 13,695 vjill 
be able to pursue college-level studies. Less than 55% will be able 
to register in colleges and universities if present requirements , 
programs and trends c ontinue unaltered and unaided . The Ahead in 
College mod el program nay help to show the way in which to deal with 
this potentially grave problem in Puerto Rican and American higher 
education. 



The Objectives and Nature of the Program . 

The program offered is focused on three main objectives of 
educational developments First, it provides an understanding of, 



5. Memorandum of June 12, 1968 to Admissions Officers of Member 
Institutions of the M.S.A.C.S.S, from Calvin L, Crawford, 
Administrative Secretary, The memorandum also emphasized the 
lack of information regarding these programs, 

6. Camara de Representantes , Estudio del Sistema Educativo de Puerto 
Rico, 1960, pages 2121-2123, specially Table 263. 



and training inj the basic skills and concepts necessary for a 
succesful college education. Second, it provides essential coinmu- 
nication skills in English and Spanish as well as a basic knowl- 
edge of the essential concepts of mathematical thinking. Third, 
it provides several basic vocational skills in business that will 
increase the opportunities of employment of the participants 
upon completion of the program and also their chances of succesful 
junior or senior level college studies, whatever their choice might 
be. After one year, those students receiving their Certificate may 
be able to earn a living as junior office clerks or pursue musical 
or aesthetic vocations. They will also be prepared to pursue further 
vocational or liberal studies . The program includes specific periods 
of supervised study and counseling by honor students and professional 

counselors besides the required classroom work, so as to provide indi- 

, 7 

vidual attention and progress in all three goals. 

After one full year of pilot operation, the program has been 
evaluated by the College to determine its potential for expansion. 

The description that follows is the revised product of that evalv-iation. 

Admission and Registration. — Students that have graduated from the 
general course in an accredited secondary school with al least twelve 
units in the last three years, and who has completed English 12 and 
tw© courses in mathematics are elegible. The number admitted to the 
special program is determined by the availability of space and 
facilities . 



' We intend to develop specific measurable objectives for each area of 
development so that they can be continuously evaluated. We are also 
in the process of developing concise objectives in teri'.s of changed 
student behavior. Cf. Mager, R., Preparing Instructional Objectives , 
Fearon Press, Palo Alto, Cal., '1966. 
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All applicants follow the normal registration procedures of the 
College. Participants in the program are admitted to the College 
as special students in homogeneous and small sections. A special 
minimal set of regulations is made applicable to them during the 
first semester. 

Student Loads. - No student in the program is permitted to take 
more than seventeen (17) hours a vzeek per semester or more than 
twelve (12) of those for credit . The Director of the program is 
given authority to determine the load of each student. A student 
is authorized to drop a course he is taking for credit within the 
first two weeks of a semester if he wishes a refund. Students are 
not permitted to drip non-credit courses unless the students is 
suspended or leaves the program. The College reserves the right 
to require a student at any time tu withdraw from any course. 

Attendance. - Regular attendance is required, and absences are 
reported to the Director. More than three unexcused absences 
are basis for an investigation by the Dean of Students. 

Examinations and Grading. - Evaluation Procedures have been designed 
by the Program Committee composed of the Director and participating 
professors. Courses for credit are graded as all other such courses. 
Grading in non-credit courses is based on two categories: passed or 

continuing. The "passed" level can be achieved at any time during 
the academic year. Monthly evaluations are made by the Program 
Committee in accordance with the progress made by the individual 
student, and he is so informed. 
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Achievement and Transfer. -- Transfer to the regular two-years program 
of the College is granted at the end of each semester by a Committee 
composed of the Director, one professor, and the Collegers Dean of 
Admissions on the basis of the monthly evaluations made by professors. 

normal requirements must be fulfilled before a transfer is granted. 
At the end of the Program those students recommended by the Director 
receive a Certificate. Any student that has obtained achievement 
standing in the Program must satisfy the requirea^cnt of at least two 
additional years in the College before being a candidate for an A. A. 
Degree. 

of atudy . — The maximum program of study consists of not more 
than 12 hours a week for credit and no more than 10 hours a week in 
non-credit courses for no more than 17 hours a week of total academic 
load. Electives or auditing of courses are permitted only if specifi- 
cally authorized by the Director. 

The program of studies combines the successful experiences of 
institutions that have developed compensatory programs based entirely 
on practical application subjects with those of other colleges that 
have f'''cusGu on ro'._edial or developmental courses. The curriculum is 
as follows; 

First Semester 

General Studies 100 -Introduction to College Studies 2 hours a week, 

no credit 

Languages 100 -Communication Skills 2 hours a week, 

no credit 

Mathematics 99 -Introduction to Mathematical 2 hours a week, 

Concepts no credit 

Secretarial 120 -Typewriting 2 credits 



Elective (if authorized) 



3 credits 



-CJ.. 



Second Semester 



General Studies 101 



Languages 101 



-Introduction to College Studies 2 hours a week, 

no credit 



“Communication Skills 



3 hours a week.> 
no credit 



14athematics 100 



-r. 3 ’:::cduction to College 
Mathematics 



3 credits. 



General Studies 106 -Supervised Study and Counseling 2 hours a week, 

no credit 



Secretarial 280 
Management 131 



-Filing Systems 
-Human Relations 



Electives (if authorized) 



2 credits 

3 credits 

4 credits 



Student Services and Regulations. - All student services offered by 
the College are available to the participants in the program. All 



student regulations of the College apply to special students. 



Tuition and Fees. - Participants in the program are required to pay 
the regular College tuition and fees. Scholarship moneys are being 
sought by the institution for participants in the program, but serious 
difficulties have been found to obtain external funds for this purpose 



The Courses of Instruction . 

The following are brief descriptions of the required courses 
offered: 

General Studies 100-101: Introduction to Col lege Studies. No credit 

This course offers in the first semester a thorough training in 
the rational process as a skill. Students are taught how to form, 
evaluate and organize ideas; outline; summarize; analyse problems; 
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aiicl prepare brief and basic essays on issues of ’.elevance for them. 

The subject matter dealt with is the nature of man and his relation 
to his environment o The second semester is dedicated to the same 
tiiaining with different subject matter: the introducfc6ry and basic 

concepts of the social and natural sciences and the humanities as 
related to the student’s immediate environment. The course intends 
to provide him with the essential conceptual skills to be able to 
continue College studies. 

Language 100-101: Communication Skills No credit 

This course is designed to improve the communication skills of 
the students. It is directed to train the students in common skills 
that are essential for reading, writing and speaking English and 
Spanish, with emphasis in conversational, problematic and thought- 
provoking situations and approach. The use of books and library 
facilities is emphasized. VJhenever possible, laboratory and audio- 
visual work is provided. Group reports on topics selected by the 
students. Two semesters. 

Mathematics 99: Introduction to liathematical Concepts No credit 

This course is designed to increase the understanding of 
mathematics and algebraic fundamentals and to correct deficiences in 
previous education. A diagnostic evaluation is made by the professors 
at the begining of the course and effort is made to correct individual 
shortcomings and develop the skills needed for the credit course in 
Mathematics. Eirst semester. 
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I'lathematics 100: Introduction to Colle?;e Mathematics * 3 

The course reviews fundamental operations. Study of logic. 

Sets. Operations with sets. Natural numbers. Integers. Rational 
numbers. Irrational numbers. Real numbers. Algebraic expressions. 
Ope at ions on polynomials. Factoring. Fractions Negative and frac- 
tional exponents. Linear equations in on variable. Linear systems. 
Graphs. Second semester. For credit . 

General Studies 105-106: Supervised Study and Counseling . No credit. 

Students meet regularly undei the supervision of honor students 
and the Head Counselor of the College to prepare their assignments , 
read, write or improve on any of the offerings of the program. Voca- 
tional and personal guidance is also provided to the students by a 
full-time counselor at individual meetings mutually agreed to. 

Secretarial 120: Typewriting . 2 credits 

Introduction in the touch method of typewriting for personal and 
business letters: addressing envelopes; index cards; articles and 
manuscripts; tabulation and stencil cutting. Preparation of reports. 
This course is designed to meet the need for typing as a useful skill 
in college life and also elsewhere. First semester. For credit . 

Secretarial 230: Filing Systems . 2 credits 

The application of filing principles to specific situations. 
Indexing and filing rules according to the different systems. Prac- 
tice in the use of filing equipment in English and Spanish. Second 



semester. For credit. 



3 credits 
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idanagement 131 1 Human Relations * 

The interaction and interpersonal activity of people in the 
process of decision-making. Individual leadership and group be- 
havior is analyzed through discussion and case presentations. 

Managerial and labor relations are examined in production, contf- 
raunications and salesmanship . One semester . For credit . 

The following are brief descriptions of the elective courses 
in the two main areas of business and the arts: 

Business 

Management 102: Principles of Efficiency 2 credits 

Huw to deal with oneself and with others. Physical, physiological 
and psychological conditions which affect the rythm of efficiency. 
Climate, intelligence and sex in their relation to efficiency. The 
influence of alternate work and play upon production in the light 
of scientific research. A s:.iidy of famous personalities and of their 
formulas for success. First semester. For credit . 



Hanage-ent 281: Office Methods and Systems d credits 

A study of the various principles of management applicable to 
office organization. Modern office systems and routines, layouts, 
control of office work. Office assistants. Practical knowledge of 
filing procedures I actual practice in the use of time-saving devices 
and office machines. Second semester. For credit . Pre— requisite. 
Secretarial 120. 

Secretarial 121-122: Elementary and Intermediate Typewriting 4 credits 

Training in the fundamental techniques of touch typewriting. 
Emphasis on correctness, analysis of errors and remedial drills, erasing 
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and nicikiT 5 g corrsctionsa Cara of the machina. Practica in typing 
manuscripts y simple business letters and tabulations 9 use of carbon 
paper. At the end of the second semester students must be able to 
type 35 words a minute for ten minutes with no more than six errors 
For those wanting to perfect the skills learned in Secretarial 120. 



For credit. 



Art. 101; Art Essentials 



The Arts 



2 credits 



Application of the fundamental principles of art as the basis 
of appreciation. Color and design as sources of aesthetic pleasure. 
Art in the home and the community. One semester. For credit . 

Music 101: Music Appreciation 2 credits 

Music as a source of aesthetic enjoyment. Students learn to 
recognize the forms of musical composition through lectures, records 
and actual demonstrations. One semester. For credit . 

Music 103-104: Choral Group I 2 credits 

Group instruction in voice given to develop good habits in 
singing. The members are trained in the artistic interpretation 
of choral music. Rehearsals twice weekly, throughout the year. 

For credit. 



Education 109: Arts and Crafts 



2 credits 



The teaching and learning of art for creative expression. 
Planning and selection of materials. Crafts. Principles of design, 
color, drxwing. One semester. For credit . 
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F. E. 101-104: Sports Activities I-II No credit 

Developing sicills end abilities for individual and group 
recreational activities in the sports practiced in Puerto Rico. 

Students* Profile . 

Out of the hundred students invited by letter to participate 
in the pilot year, 76 were present at an orientation meeting, 57 
actually registered and 10 left the program in its first week due 
to lack of interest or for economic reasons. These facts left a 
group of 46 registered participants. A comparative profile of the 
members of the group as related to members of the regular first 
year class was obtained. It is summarized as follows: 

TABLE II: COMPARATIVE PROFILE 

Item Disadvantaged Group (%) First Year Class (%) 



Residence in metropolitan area 


93 


75 


5-10 members in family 


77 


72 


Annual family income; 


$3,000 or less 


56 


53 


$6,000 or less 


65 


78 


$6,000 or more 


30 


17 


Parent’s occupation: 


Professionals 


5 


11 


Teachers 


2 


4 


Self-employed 


40 


12 


Employees 


25 


40 


Laborers 


7 


8 


Retired 


4 


12 


Age median of 18-20 


55 


57 


Sex: 


masculine 


59 


49 


feminine 


41 


51 



Table II (cont.) 
Item 
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Disadvantage^ Grocp (%) Firat Year Class (%) 



Residence while studying: 



in omi home 


30 


84 


with relatives 


17 


6 


Married students 


5 


2 


Applied to the junior college only 


40 


30 


Intention to transfer to a 4~yr. 


college 


70 


67 


Job interest to become a; 


Professional 


70 


57 


Teacher 


17 


27 


Businessman 


7 


8 


Employee 


- 


4 


Laborer 


2 


- 


High School studies in: 


Urban public school 


75 


64 


Urban private school 


22 • 


25 


Rural schools or other 


3 


21 


Interested in program in: 


Liberal Arts 


52 


44 


Education 


19 


26 


Business 


29 


27 


Vocation 


- 


3 


Source of income for studies: 


Parent’s salary 


70 


55 


Scholarship or family aid 


14 


15 


Loan 


9 


10 


Parent’s education: 


College or more 


34 


22 


High School 


22 


40 


Elementary or less 


44 


38 


Needs economic aid to study 


54 


60 


Self-evaluation 


Serious problems 


5 


5 


Some emotional problems 


60 


55 


No problems 


35 


40 



16 



The comparative profile study evidenced several startling facts. 
First, the percentage coming from the metropolitan area was much 
higher in the disadvantaged group. Second, the group was composed of 
greater extremes in terms of income — with more members from higher 
income families where the parents were self-employed and could pay 
for their children’s education — compared to median incomes and employ- 
ees in the student body at large. However, a greater percentage had 
attended public free tuition schools than the regular students. Third, 
males were predominant in the disadvantaged group, contrary to female 
predominance in the student body. Fourth, and significantly, a much 
higher percentage of the disadvantaged group lived with relatives, 
even if coming mostly from the area where the College is established, 
hinting at a possible high incidence of marital problems among parents 
of the group. Fifth, even if a greater percentage in the group applied 
only to the junior college, a much higher percentage expected to become 
professionals and prefered liberal arts courses when compared to the 
preferences evidenced in the regular student body, /miazingly enough, 
none in the group expressed interest in vocational courses. This 
points out to an immesurable and unreasonable level of expectations 
in the disadvantaged group , which might result more f r >m their higher- 
income social level than from an actual self-realization of their 
personal and educational potentialities. Sixth, the group evidenced 
a tendency to the extremes regarding parent's education, but in general, 
parent’s were better educated than those in the regular student body. 
Seventh and final, a higher percentage of the group felt they had "some'* 
emotional problem than the percentage of members of the regular student 
body expressing the same self-evaluation. 

er|c 



Our brief experience has not permitted us yet to go more deeply 
into facts derived from the comparative profile study. Next year we 
intend to use instruments to measure motivational and attitudinal 

Q 

levels of the special students as compared to regular students. 

The Program in Operation . 

The evaluation process within the program was a continious one 
from the very beginning, one in which administrators, teachers, coun- 
selors and several students participated in bi-monthly meetings for 
that purpose. 

It became clear that the higher representation of the higher 
income population was due to the fact that the College is a private 
rather than public one, and that scholarships and loans are mostly 

Q 

granted in Puerto Rico on the basis of academic exellence, thus in 
effect closing the doors of such a program to disadvantaged students 
from still lower income levels of the population. We can safely 
assume, however, that the program would be atractive and useful to 
many more lower-income students if financing could be provided for 
thorn. 

During the pilot year the group evidenced more clear the 
characteristics hinted at in the comparative profile study. Family 
problems emerged as the main reason for previous low achievement, 



8. C^. ERIC Chearinghouse, ’’A Developmental Research Plan for Junior 
College Remedial Education’* numbers 1 and 2, UCLA, 1968, to serve 
as models. 

9. See for a complete explanation of this grave situation in Puerto 

Rico and for one proposal for its solution: Garcia-Passalacqua, 

**E1 Financiamiento de la Educacion Superior Privada en Puerto Rico, 
mimeographed testimony before the Council of Higher Education, 

May 10, 1968; 14 pages. 
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* 

1 
t 

J 

i and the role of the Counselor greu in regards to inter-personal rela- 

; tions^ moti\^ation and attitudes to the extent that the super-vised 

; study sessions had to be left to honor students to direct. Lack of 

5 

motivation emerged as the main obstacle in trying to develop the nece- 

f 

; ssary skills. The teacher-student relationship became essential in 

this respect as well as an essential rapport between the students s . 
the director of the program and the counselor. Class participation 
was diagnosed as the sine qua non of succesful motivation efforts, 
and professors unable to use this methodological approach were subs- 
tituted. 

? After the first semester several relevant facts became evident. 

The first one was that for some members of the group a semester of 
the developmental program was enough, that thirteen (13) of them had 

} 

performed at a much higher level than the average student in the 
College in th?.ir courses for credit and that they were ready to enter 
regular college courses. As a matter of fact, the group as a whole 
; had performed only at a slightly loiter level than the average regular 

; students of the College. This conclusion \?as arrived at by discussing 

■ on a comparative basis, at the end of the first semester, each indi- 

; vidual case V7ith all the members of the program’s faculty and adminis- 

tration. 

The group’s performance in non-credit courses was judged on the 
basis of mostly subjective criteria, but a comparative tabulation of 
their performance in the first semester in courses for credit was 
self-evident ; 



t 



I o 




10. Credit courses V 7 ere taught at the same level and with the same 
requirements as those taught to regular students. Some regular 
students attended the sections with the special students. "Con- 
trol’ groups were set up to assure that professors were not 
being lenient to the special students. 
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TABLE III: COMPARATIVE GPJ^DES 



Distr5.bution 


In the College (%) 


Group as a I*Jhole(%) 


Thirteen (%) 


A’s 


5.8 


9.5 


15.5 


B’s 


27.5 


37.8 


57.7 


C’s 


43.4 


26.3 


23.0 


D’s 


16.1 


15.8 


3.8 


F’s 


4.2 


10.5 


none 


W’s 


3.0 


none 


none 


C or above 


76.7 


73.6 


95.8 


below C 


23.3 


26.3 


3.8 



The determination to refer eight students to vocational schools 
was made after receiving said recommendation from their counselor and 
discussing their performance of D’s and F’s in the first semester and 
low evaluation in non-credit courses. 

A ’’controlled’ section was set up for the second semester, composed 
of 22 students, out of which 11 were students promoted from the 13 good 
performers in the pilot program. The best two in the group of thirteen 
were incorporated into a regular first year section. With an equal num- 
ber of regular students and students promoted from the pilot program, a 
tabulation was made at the end of the second semester of the whole sec- 
tion’s performance in the five first year courses taken for credit. 
Results were as follows: 

TABLE IV 





COMPARATIVE PERFORMANCE IN 


FIRST YEAR COURSES 




College 


Regular 


Students from 


Grades 


as a I'/hole (%) 


Students (%) 


Ahead in Collage (%) 


A’s 


5.8 


2 


0 


B’s 


27.5 


15 


14 
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Table IV (cont.) 
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College Regular Students from 

Grades as a Whole (%) FC -identn (%) Ahead in College. (%) 



C’s 


43.4 


17 


29 


D’s 


16.1 


23 


23 


F's 


4.2 


34 


31 


W's 


3.0 


9 


3 


C or above 


76.7 


34 


42 


below C 


23.3 


66 


58 



Conclusions derived from this tabulation are obvious. The section 
as a xvrhole performed at a lower level than the average for the College 
as a whole. However s the students coming from one semester in the 
Ah^ad in College program performed as a group much better than the 
students who had not participated in the program. The number of B’s 
and D’s was more or less equal, but there was a significant difference 
in the higher percentage of C^s and the lov/er percentage of F’s and 
W's in the group that had benefited from the pilot program. Another 
important correlation was that the group performed lowest in English 
and Mathematics, but in both cases the pilot group performed better 
than the regular students. 

Another comparative study was undertaken regarding the group 
that had not been promoted to the regular first year classes . This 
group, composed of the 25 students remaining in the developmental 
program, took eleven credit hours of courses regularly offered by the 
College described previously in this paper. Their performance was 
as follows, as compared to regular students; 
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TABLE V 



Grades 


COMPARATIVE PEPJ*ORbIANCE IN CREDIT COURSES 

College as Students in 

a whole (%) Ahead in College (%) 


A’s 


5.8 


5.3 


B’s 


27.5 


17.2 


C’s 


43.4 


39.7 


D’s 


16.1 


15.1 


F’s 


4.2 


14.1 


W’s 


3.0 


8.6 


C or above 


76.7 


62.0 


below C 


23.3 


38.0 



The evidence derived from the performance of the group in their 
second semester showed a grades curve that was almost normal, except 
for a higher percentage (14.7% higher) of below C averages obtained 
in^ credit courses by members of the special group v;hen compared with 
the performance of regular students. However, the failures factor 
was lovjer than that of the special students who took the full first 
semester of first year courses. The greater incidence of failures 
and withdrawls in both cases was in mathematics. 

In surammary, the performance of the special students in credit 
courses didn’t differ greatly from that of regular students in the 
College after having received the benefits of the developmental 
program for one or two semesters, respectively. Their performance 
in said courses was evidence of the capability of most of the member 
of the group to pursue higher education succesfully. 
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To serve as a guide regarding the further improvement of the 
programs the program director requested a careful evaluation of it 
from each participating student, as well as a post-program self- 
evaluation of the students. The results of the evaluation xvrere as 
follows: 



TABLE VI: STUDENT EVALUATION 



Usefulness of the program: 


■ Very uBuful 


95% 




Some usefulness 


5% 




Useless 


none 


Usefulness of courses; 


Introduction to College Studies 


76% 




Mathematics 


13% 




Electives (for credit) 


3% 




Supervised Study and Counseling 


2% 




Communication Skills 


1% 


Difficulty of courses: 


Mathematics 


52% 


Electives (for credit) 


34% 




Introduction to College Studies 


8% 




Supervised Study and Counseling 


5% 




Communication Skills 


1% 


General evaluation of 


program: 


Excellent 


83% 




Satisfactory 


13% 




Good 


4% 




Bad 


none 


Self-diagnosis of previous 


disadvantage: 


Irresponsability 


41% 




Laziness 


19% 




Family problems 


15% 




Immaturity 


10% 




Bad study habits 


10% 




Intellectual incapacity 


none 




Economic problems 


none 




Others 


5% 


Evaluation of counseling: 


Great utility 


64% 


Useful 


31% 




Unused 


5% 



4 . 



i 
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The students niade several specific suggestion on hov7 to improve 
the program. Among these, the following are under study by the Col- 
lege: to offer a wider variety of electives, to reevaluate and pos- 

sibly divide the communication skills course into separate Spanish 
and English ones, and to offer more courses for credit. 

It is significant that the recurring unsolicited comment made in 
the questionaire regarding the program was that “it is a means to see 
reality and find oneself .’* This comment, originated in the students, 
ratifies the basic developmental rather than remedial or strictly ac- 
ademic nature of the program, and reinforces its other results. 

Conclusions and Prospects . 

The results reported herein are the product of a single academic 
year's experience. Final results were as follows? 

TABLE VII: FINAL PERFORI'IANCE 



Invited: 100 

Students Interested: 76 

Students Registered: 57 

Withdrawls after a Week: 10 

Promoted after a Semester: 13 

Promoted after a Year: 20 

Referred after a Semester: 8 

Referred after a Year: 6 

Total Promoted: 33 

Percentage Promoted 58% 



It is too early to frame any final conclusions regarding the 
developmental program described herein. Hox^ever, several hypothesis 
can be infered from a year’s experience, to be proven or disproven 
after another full year of operation as a pilot program. Said 
hypotheses are as follows: 



o 
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The average comparative performance of the pilot group as a 
whole in relation to regular students as well as the satisfactory 
performance of a considerable number of its members in regular 
courses raise a significant question regarding the propriety of 
a 2.0 average and CEEB measures to the detriment of other personal 
attributes as criteria for admission to higher education . 

In the specific case of Puerto Rico, educational authorities 
should consider broadening the curriculum at the junior college 
level to require three instead of two years of residence to students 
wiith low achievement records in high school, and offer developmental 
programs during their first year. Otherwise, the island will be far 
behind the rest of the nation in implementing the right of every man 
t-- an education. 

The existing discrimination against low achievers in high school 
must end, and our experimental project herein described serves as an 
obvious justification for the existence of developmental programs in 
higher education that will end the unreasonable limiting of the edu- 
cational opportunities of a high percentage of students who can perform 
in good standing at the college level. 

Other specific conclusions can also be derived. 

New programs and aproaches are needed to serve individuals with an 
average or lower level of achievement after their graduation f^cm high 
school. The design of developmental — as distinguished from merely re- 
medial programs — shox^rs promise to fulfill that objective. There is a 
considerable number of willing and able high school graduates who are 
being left out of college only due to present academic requirements, 
programs and trends. There is continued interest on the part of stu- 
dents in a developmental program as the one herein described. 
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Disadvantaged students do not necessarily come from the lowest income 
groups in the community. The incidence of marital problems among; par- 
ents and the dependence on relations deserves further study as a pri- 
mary potential cause of low achievement. An essential element of any 
such program is to tackle student attitudes and motivation. A change 
of attitudes is quickly reflected in improved performance. One of the 
gravest aspects of the situation is the high level of expectations in 
the students. In evaluating student performance in any such program 
great care must be taken to accord respective value to effort, capa- 
bility and performance. There is a clear need for a similar project 
and study to be conducted in public free-tuition institutions of higher 
education, and for a comparison of results and conclusions. 

All these hypotheses will be reexamined and revised after the 
program's second year of operations. Subsequent results will seirve 
to review, expand and improve this initial presentation of findings. 

An effort will be made to share further findings with the local and 
continental academic community, in the hope that the model program 
will serve to open greater and wider opportunities for youth in America. 
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